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HE PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Traffic accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than one. 


While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid marks, 
the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffic danger. This is 
one reason why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring Wheel should 
be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the Rolatape automat- 
ically and accurately records measurements in feet and inches as it is 
rolled along . . . The patrolman always remains upright and alert to 
surrounding conditions. Because of these safe and sure features, the 
Rolatape is now being used regularly by scores of law enforcement 
agencies from coast-to-coast, and the list is steadily growing. Write 
us today and we'll promptly send complete information. No obligation, 


of course. 


1741 14th Street ROLA TAPE. Inc Santa Monica, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Nation’s Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


The Year's 
Outstanding 
Traflic Figure 


F' rEEN HUNDRED lives saved! 
That’s good news of course 

anywhere and any time. That’s the 
outstanding statistic in the year-end 
1958 


tentative summaries for motor 


vehicle trathc. 


These 1,500 lives are especially good 
news for those of us who toil in the 
trafhc safety vineyard. In addition to 
giving satisfaction in the basic humani- 
tarian way, this kind of a statistic is 
a symbol of productivity, a sign that 
organized effort probably makes a dif- 
And it provides us with a 
to keep 


ference. 


renewed incentive moving 


and get on with the job. 


There are other kinds of guidance 
and motivation that we ought to get 
from these annual summaries, how- 
ever. It is one thing to feel the quick 
sense of satisfaction of saving life. 
It is another thing to discover and 
define as far as possible what lies 


behind the statistics—in actual fact. 


All of us 


and general public 


professionals, officials, 
are too deeply 
moved, most of the time, by the 1,500 
lives saved from extinction. We easily 
jump from this kind of mortal datum 
to the happy conclusion that we have 
met the enemy and the battle is no 


longer in doubt. 
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The Automotive Safety Foundation 
has this to say about 1958: 
“Doubtless these gains reflect 
the stimulus (of) .. . successful regional 
conferences held ... by the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety ... the 
the 1958 Gover- 


the accelerated 


follow-up ...on... 
nors’ Conference 
U. S. road program 

It is probably true that these and 
many other actions, organized and un- 
organized, are “‘reflected”’ in the 1,500 
fewer lives wiped out in 1958 than in 
1957. 


what extent, we will never know. 


Precisely what actions, and to 


The over-emphasis on the impor 
tance of fatalities as the measure of 
degree of success in our field is accom- 
panied by a less-than-proper emphasis 
on some other statistics. This ts partly 
due, of course, to the fact that our 
most reliable statistics, by far, relate 
to death. So far, the only accounting 
we have for any other results of traffic 
accidents are based upon arbitrary 
projections. Some of these are related 
to theoretical ratios. At any rate, we 
do not get our information about in- 
jury, property loss, total financial loss, 
etc., from directly reported facts. We 
get it by guesswork. 

This is very important, because it 
means we don’t really know very 
much, based on fact, about how serious 
and how extensive the trafic problem 
is. And so, year after year we must 
be something less than sure about how 
well—or how poorly—we are really 
doing. 

Fifteen hundred lives saved! That’s 
a big thing, of course. But shouldn’t 
we start to produce the facts that will 


tell us the rest of the story 4 
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By 


Robert P. Shumate 
Associate Director 
Research and Development 


The Trafic Institute 


be ERE IS GENERAL acceptance 
among trafic safety authorities 
that trafic law enforcement reduces 
frequency of trafic accidents; but 
there is no 


general understanding 


of how enforcement affects accident- 
causing factors. Little is known about 
how varying quantities of enforcement 
affect the accident rate. Few attempts 
have been made to determine which 
methods available to law enforcement 
agencies are most effective in modi- 


fying accident-causing behavior. 


Most data concerning the effect of 


enforcement activity have been de- 
veloped empirically. Attempts to dis 
cover significant relationships between 
enforcement and accidents under con 
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Research conducted by the 
Traffic Institute on test routes in 
Wisconsin explores relationships 
of enforcement and accidents 


How Increased 


Patrol Affects 
Accidents, Speed 


trolled experimental conditions have 
been infrequent. 

Police administrators, budget bu 
reaus, and legislative bodies seek 
quantitative methods to determine 
what resulting accident reduction may 
be expected from a given quantity and 
quality of enforcement. Police ad- 
ministrators In particular need to know 
how they can best assign available en 
forcement personnel to insure maxi- 
mum return in accidents prevented. 
Answers to such questions involve 
study of many complex factors before 
needed definitive answers can be had. 


Purpose of the Study 


This study was concerned with four 
specific aspects of the enforcement- 


accident relationship: 


Editor's Note: This article was condensed from a 
research report prepared by the author for the U.S 
Bureau of Public Roads, titled, ‘‘Effect of Increased 
Patrol on Accidents, Diversion. and Speed" 13 
Space limitations prevent including detailed supporting 
technical data. Readers who are interested in this 
data may write the author at the Traffic Institute 





the 
that reductions in accident fre- 


Verification of hypothesis 


quency follow increases in 
amount of enforcement. 
Preliminary exploration of quan- 
titative relationships between en- 
forcement and accidents. 


The effect of increased numbers 


of patrol units on use by traffic of 


less desirable but parallel routes. 

The effect of increased numbers 

of patrol units on vehicle speeds. 

A product of this study is back- 

ground data concerning general rela- 

tionships which suggest further study. 

No attempt is made to develop or 

present conclusive findings concerning 

practical methods of determining en- 
forcement requirements. 
Development of the Study 

In 1955 the Wisconsin State Legis- 

250-man_ State 


lature authorized a 


Highway Patrol to check the rise of 


accidents on rural highways of the 
state. The first group of this new 
patrol was trained and ready for field 
assignment in January, 1956. 

Late in 1955 agreements were 
reached between the Traffic Institute 
and the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
part to assign part of the authorized 
personnel in a manner to permit evalu- 
ation of their effect on accidents under 
controlled experimental conditions. 

In October, 1955, study of the dis- 
tribution of accidents throughout the 
state was begun to select four routes 
on which to conduct tests. The prin- 
cipal criterion for selection of the test 
routes was frequency of accidents. 
Because traffic accidents are relatively 
test 
sections of sufficient length to experi- 


rare it was necessary to select 


4 


ence enough accidents to show the 
effect of enforcement. 
four test 


Before January, 1956, 


routes were selected. Each had an ex- 
pected accident frequency high enough 
to provide an adequate sample. These 
routes are: 
Test Route /: 26 miles of four-lane, 
divided highway on U.S. 41 from 
the Illinois State line to the Mil- 
waukee County line. 
Test Route 2: 52 miles of U.S. High- 
ways 12, 18, and 51 in Dane County 
of which approximately four miles 
are four-lane, divided highway with 
partial control of access and the 
remainder two-lane highway. 
Test Route 3: 104 
lane highway on U.S. 41 from the 


miles of two- 
North Milwaukee County line to 


Green Bay. Parts of this section 


had to be eliminated from the study 


because of major highway con 
struction. 

Test Route 4: 208 mile 
of two-lane highway on U.S. 12 
from Baraboo to 
State line. 


segment 


the Minnesota 


Exhibit ] show s the geographic posi- 


tion of each test route and control 
route within the state. 

To make meaningful comparisons 
between test routes it was necessary 
to have a measure of intensity of 
methods of 


measuring enforcement effort use the 


enforcement. Common 
number of recorded enforcement ac 
tions taken by officers in a specified 
time and area, such as arrest, citations, 
or warnings. Such methods were con- 
and rejected 


sidered because prob- 


ability of violation and subsequent 


detection will vary considerably from 
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one test route to another. The method 
finally adopted is based on the prob- 
able frequency with which a driver 
traveling a section of highway could 
theoretically encounter a patrol ve- 
hicle either stopped or in motion. 
It is expressed as the average num- 
ber of miles a driver would travel for 
each patrol unit he would see thus: 


M 
M+R 


Where M = the average number 


of miles driven for each patrol 
unit observed 


M = 


under consideration 


Miles of highway in the route 


R = The number of patrol units 

assigned to the route 

To study the effect of various in- 
tensities of patrolling as defined in the 
preceding paragraph it was necessary 
to vary either the number of enforce- 
ment units assigned to each test sec- 
tion or the linear miles of highway. 
The difficulty of finding four short 
sections of highway with a sufficiently 
large number of accidents prompted 
the decision to use highway mileage 
as the variable while maintaining the 
number of enforcement units constant. 
The variable, highway mileage, was 
doubled for each test route while the 
patrol units were maintained at eight 
for each test route. 

Methods of assignment within the 
test routes were standardized as fol 
lows: Patrol units assigned to test 
routes were relieved of all duties which 
would take them away from the test 
route. In those instances where as- 
signed personnel were required to be 
away from the test routes for extended 
periods relief units were substituted. 
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To distribute patrol evenly over the 
test route enforcement units were as- 
signed to route sections ranging from 
three miles in Test Route | to 25 miles 
in Test Route 4. Enforcement units 
were required to work within their 
assigned sections except for emergen- 
cies or when in pursuit of violators. 
All enforcement units were readily 
identifiable as such being marked by 
colored decals, two-tone color schemes, 
special number plates, roof lights, and 
police radio antenna. Occasionally un- 
marked units were used but so seldom 
that any special effect they may have 
had would be negligible. No attempt 
was made to standardize enforcement 
techniques. Personnel had been taught 
several methods and were permitted to 
method 
appropriate at the time. 


use whatever seemed most 

In the interest of economy it was 
decided to maintain enforcement units 
on duty for only 18 hours each day. 
Study of accident patterns revealed 
that accidents during the 18 hours of 
highest frequency each day exceeded 
80 per cent of the total occurring in 
any given period. The peak 18 hours 
for each test area was predetermined 
and assignments made accordingly. 
Work varied for 


different days of the week to accom 


assignments were 
modate differences in the daily acci 
dent pattern. 

In January, 1956, the first group of 
24 enforcement officers were assigned 
to Test Route 1. There was consider- 
able question as to whether this 26 
miles of dual highway should be con- 
sidered a single 26-mile stretch or two 
26-mile stretches. It was finally de 
cided to treat it as a single 26-mile 
stretch because: 





/. The median strip is narrow 
throughout permitting drivers to 
see patrol units traveling in either 
direction. 


Frequent cross-overs make it rel- 
atively easy for enforcement offi 
cers to reverse direction to take 
enforcement. 


Enforcement units, each consisting 
of a patrol car operated by a single 
uniformed officer, were assigned so 
that eight units were on duty for 
each of the 18 hours of highest accident 
frequency. This required 16 men daily. 
The remaining eight men were used 
as relief for days off, sickness, and 
vacations. This method of assigning 


personnel was followed on each of the 


subsequent test routes. 

On April 1, 1956, Test Route 2 
was placed under patrol using methods 
On August 1, 
1956, Test 


previously described. 
1956, and 
Routes 

manned. 


November 1, 
3 and 4, respectively, were 
Exhibit 2 


tinent data concerning each test route. 


summarizes per- 


The number of enforcement units 


in each of the test routes has been 
since 


maintained at the same levels 


the study was begun. This study will 


evaluate data for the calendar 
1956 and 1957 only. 


years 


Data Collection and Reltability 

Accident experience for each of the 
test routes was compiled by year from 
1947 through 1955. These data were 
obtained from spot maps maintained 
by the Trafic Engineering Section of 
the State Highway Commission. In- 
formation on the spot maps was com- 
piled from reports of individual oper- 
ators who were involved in accidents. 
Wisconsin law requires every driver 
involved in an accident, the total 
damage of which exceeds $100, to 
submit a report to the State Motor 
Vehicle Department. 

One might question whether data 
obtained from this source would in- 
clude information on all the accidents 
It is 
reasonable to assume that a certain 
ot 


occur will not be reported by operators. 


which occur on a given route. 


percentage the accidents which 
It is also reasonable to assume that 
the percentage of non-reported acci- 
dents will remain the same from one 
year to the next unless some new in- 
ducement or deterrent to reporting is 
introduced. 

Accident data for each test section 
1956 1957 were compiled 


for and 


EXHIBIT 2 


ASSIGNMENT OF PATROL 


Miles of Vien 


Highway 


Test 


Route 


24 
24 
24 
24+ 


Ass igned 


UNITS BY TEST ROUTE 
Ae. Units 
on Duty 

(78 hours) 


Viiles Traveled 
Per Patrol 
Unit Observed 


26 
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directly from operator reports on spe- 


cial summary sheets. Operator reports 
were used in preference to police re- 
ports because they were more likely 
to reflect the same sampling errors as 
historical data. One factor which may 
well influence samples for 1956 and 
1957 is the large number of enforce- 
ment officers present on the test routes. 

It would be very unlikely that a 
driver involved in an accident of any 
consequence would escape detection 
by patrolmen. We believe that the 
number of non-reported accidents is 
likely to decrease as a result of the 
drivers’ knowledge that the police have 
records of the accident. If this is true, 
accident data would tend to show an 
artificial increase for the years 1956 
and 1957. Data necessary to verify 
this assumption 
available. 

Both accl- 
dent data include accidents occurring 
throughout all 24 hours of the day. 
Lack of complete records for the his- 


are not, however, 


historical and current 


torical data made it impossible to 
separate accidents occurring only dur- 
ing the 18 hours each day that enforce- 
ment units were on duty. However, 
because 80 per cent of all accidents 
occur during the 18 hours of increased 
enforcement effort we may assume 
that changes in this large a portion 
of the total will influence the magni- 
tude of the entire sample. 

Volume data on each test section 
years from 1951 
through 1957 from the State Highway 
Commission. Samples of vehicle 


speeds at selected locations within the 


were obtained by 


test areas were also obtained from the 
Commission for periods of time both 
before and after the beginning of patrol 
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operations. 


Methods of Data Analysis 


In order to interpret the results it 
is necessary to briefly describe methods 
used in analyzing data and to define 
terminology used. 

In order to measure, for a given 
route, the effect on accident rates 
of enforcement introduced during the 
years 1956 and 1957, we must com- 
pare 1956 and 1957 accident data no/ 


with accident data from the previous 


year but with some estimate of the 


number of accidents which would have 
been experienced in ‘hose two years 
had no additional enforcement been 
applied. This estimate was obtained 
as follows: 


7. A trend line, based on accident 
data for the years 1947 to 1955 
inclusive, is computed 
The trend is then projected for 
the 1956 1957, and 


trend values are determined for 


years and 
these two years 

The trend values provide us with 

an estimate of the number of accidents 

that should occur. The actual number 

that did the 

year(s) after addition of enforcement 


of accidents occur in 
units was then compared with the 
estimated value. By utilizing methods 
known to statisticians it was then pos- 
sible to determine whether any given 
difference of the number of 
accidents from the estimated number 
was a 


actual 


one which 
might be expected to occur by chance. 


real difference or 


Effect of Enforcement on Accident Fre- 


quency 


Test Route 1 which had a concen- 
(Continued on page 29) 





By GeorGe Larsen, JR. 
Assistant Director of Training 
The Trafic Institute 


em of the areas in which there is 
need for directed thinking is that of 
the department’s organization for per- 
sonnel management. This is not an 
area that will ‘‘take care of itself”. 
This is not something that can be left 
to expedience. This is not something 
supplied from outside the department, 
regardless of how conscientious, how 
cooperative, or how adequate the cen 
tral personnel agency may be. Person 
nel management ts an internal problem 
to be provided for within the depart 
ment itself. 

Whether personnel management 
should be provided altogether through 
an existing line structure, or whether 
it needs specialized attention can be 
determined for each individual depart 
ment only on the basis of its special 
circumstances and needs. There can 
be no general rule, no ‘“‘standard”’ or 


ganizational pattern, no pre-deter 


mined relationships for the amount of 


time or attention that personnel man 


agement will need, that is applicable 


to all types or sizes of police agency. 


General Organization 


The general belief or philosophy of 


the chief should be reflected in his 
policies, which in turn should be sup 
ported by appropriate organizational 


Eidtor's Note: This is the second half of an article 
which began in the January, 1959, issue of T'raffic 
Digest & Review. The earlier installment dealt with 
the nature and importance of personnel policies. In 
it the author discussed policy needs in the broad em 
ployment process, from recruitment to separation 
This installment deals with policy needs in adminis 
trative areas generally—organization, personnel rec 
ords, compensation, working conditions, ete.—as ap- 
plied to police service. The article in its entirety is the 
third in a series on Police Personnel Management 
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Administration of police personnel 
policies is an internal problem and 
must come from within departments 


Police Personne 


structure and written guides to enable 
the system to function as he intends. 
A few typical examples or situations 
are presented for purposes of discus 
sion. 

In a small department, say up to 
30 or 40 total employees, there should 
normally be little need for a “‘personnel 
director” as such. Most of the normal 
problems attending the selection, train 
ing, and dealings with personnel can 
be well cared for through the com 
mand and supervisory structure. The 
chief, in effect, is the personnel direc 
tor, just as he is the planning officer, 
training officer, comptroller, inspector, 
analyst, and commander-in-chief. 

Such assistance as he may need in 
individual personnel matters will be 
delegated to his subordinates, or han 
dled by them routinely as a part of 
their supervisory duties. The chief is 
not so pressed with administrative 
matters that he cannot readily be 
reached or make effective informed de 
cisions in the management of person 


nel. 
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olicies: ADMINISTRATION 


In smaller departments, then, the 
chief is rarely justified in setting up a 
specialized personnel unit. To have 
such a unit would tend to complicate 
the organizational structure as well as 
the procedures and processes, and sub 
tract from the number of people avail 
able for daily p lice duties. However, 
even in small departments there is 
definite need to state personnel pol 
icles, to delineate personnel processes 
(especially those of handling grievances 
and discipline), to stake out the au- 
thority and duties of supervisors in 
personnel matters, and to provide the 
guides by which all supervisors will 
the internal and external 


know per 


sonnel responsibilities. 

In departments of the next larger 
category, ranging perhaps up to 200 
persons, there is a need for limited 
specialized attention to the personnel 
function. With more of his time con 
sumed by matters of policy, of external 
relationships, and of general planning, 


the chief has less time for the many 


details of personnel management. He 
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has begun to lose some of the direct 


contact with his subordinates that 
chiefs of small departments enjoy, and 
he is thus less informed about his men 
than he would like to be, on a personal 
basis. 

Organizationally, the chief has a 
number of ways in which to provide 
for the attention he can no longer him- 
self give to the problems. The import 
ant thing is not which of these ways 
he will choose, but what is his basic 
philosophy or policy in delegating per 
sonnel duties, since this should deter 
mine the particular organizational de 
vice he shoud use. 

Kor instance, if he wishes to main 
tain maximum direction and control 
himself, the chief could assign person 
nel planning and development to a 
qualified member of the department, 
who would work as staftt directly out 
This 


either a full-time or a part-time posi 


of the chief’s office. could be 
tion; if part-time, the duties could be 
performed by some member who has 
other duties not necessarily of a staff 
nature. In many departments of this 
size the second in command is assigned 
these functions. However, the rank of 
such officer is of little importance since 
he would be working for the chief 
alone. The chief must make a clear 
distinction between the line status and 
authority of such officer, and his status 
as personnel ofhcer. The personnel 
officer would of the 


planning and problem solving in per 


take over most 


would make no 


He would keep 


sonnel matters, but 
personnel decisions. 
the chief closely informed and thus 
enhance the efficacy of the chief’s 
decisions. 

If the chief wishes to have the ad- 


> 





vice and assistance of a personnel staff 
officer, but also wishes to delegate 
more of the routine personnel decisions 
to his unit commanders, he could em- 
ploy a slightly different organizational 
plan. This would be to set up a per- 
sonnel staff unit with at least one full- 
time officer who would serve the chief 
in the same way discussed above. In 
addition this officer would maintain 
close working relationships with the 
unit commanders, advising them and 
assisting them in personnel matters, 
but not “‘taking over” in any sense. 

If the chief wishes to be relieved of 
most of the decision making in per- 
sonnel matters, he can establish an 
operational personnel unit in the main 
organizational framework, defining the 
authority and duties he intends this 
unit to exercise and carefully delineat- 
ing the internal and external relation- 
ships. 

In most medium-sized departments 
such a personnel unit would be limited 
to a handful of qualified persons who 
would do the planning and problem 
solving in personnel matters, and actu- 
ally perform many of the technical 
parts of personnel work, including that 
of developing and preparing training 
programs. It must always be kept in 
mind, however, that the main job of 
improving the effectiveness of person- 
nel in performing their duties, of main- 
taining morale, and of dealing with 
individual problems of people must be 
the 
the 


performed by line supervisors for 
This is 


people they supervise. 


essence of supervision! 

the 
the 
the 
overall structure, would depend on the 


The rank of the commander of 
operational personnel unit, and 
position (and size) of the unit in 
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size of the department (the work load), 
and the importance of the unit in terms 
of how much authority has been dele- 
gated to it. 

There is little question about the 
need of justification for a full-fledged 
personnel division in largest police 
agencies. The only question is its total 
duties and authority, size, and internal 
structure. Here, more than ever, there 
is need to assure that personnel func- 
tions properly belonging to line super- 
visors are not delegated to the per- 
sonnel division, or taken over through 
default of the line commanders. 


Personnel Records 

It goes without saying that all police 
agencies keep personnel records of one 
sort or another. Even in medium in- 
stances, records of appointments, sep- 
arations, and service status are kept 
for pay purposes if for no other reason. 

Personnel information and records 
are of two basic kinds. The first rep- 
resents collective data on all personnel. 
If properly and objectively obtained, 
processed, and analyzed, this collective 
information provides a valuable aid in 
refining or upgrading personnel re- 
cruitment practices or programs, in 
determining training needs and de- 
veloping training programs, and in sim 
The 


information 


ilar overall administrative areas. 
second has to do with 
about the individual himself, not only 
“for the record”, as required by law 
or regulation in most places, but to 
provide guides to his assignment, his 
development, his ultimate role in the 
department, and his maximum contri- 
bution to police service. Obviously 
both kinds of data are needed in mod- 
ern personnel management. 
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Methods of obtaining and keeping 
personnel information should reflect 


the chief’s policies relating to the pur- 


poses and the values of personnel 
records. Before he decides what per- 
sonnel data will be kept, a chief must 
give consideration to the uses to which 


In all 


too many cases the personnel folders 


such information will be put. 


are essentially disorganized ‘“‘morgue”’ 
files, and little or no thought is given 
to compiling and analyzing personnel 
data. The same chief might be aghast 
at the thought of hap-hazard crime re- 


porting of jumbled crime files, or of 


inadequacies in criminal or traffic sta- 
tistics or analyses. 
the department depends more on the 
effective development and use of its 
personnel resources than upon the 
availability of crime data! 

Many systems employ ordinary 
manila folders in which all information 
relating to an individual is filed loosely. 
Little or no thought is given to classi- 
fying or organizing the material or 
keeping it secure. Documents or rec- 
ords pertaining to an officer’s service 
history may be scattered throughout 
the department in various offices or 
filed. This may not be too serious in 
a small department, but the larger a 
department becomes, the more import- 
ant it is to have a centralized and or- 
ganized method of keeping pertinent 
officer information. 

Most progressive systems today use 
specially designed compartmented 
folders, one for each officer. In these, 
all main areas of information are classi- 
hed 


data, assignments and transfers, train- 


employment and examination 


ing performance evaluations, promo 
tions, discipline, leaves of absence, 
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Yet the success of 


medical and personal history, and sep- 
aration from service. Reports, docu- 
ments, copies of orders, and all corre- 
spondence pertaining to these are filed 
within the separate areas, preferably 
held by staples or metal fasteners. A 
consolidated entry is made on a card 
for each section, to serve as an index 
or for quick reference or summary. 

Files should be kept in a secure 
place. In small departments this is 
often the chief’s office, or an adjacent 
room“accessible to the chief and the 
personnel staff. The confidential nature 
of the files is maintained by assigning 
the clerical or maintenance duties to 
one confidential clerk or secretary; no 
other employees should ordinarily have 
direct or open access to the files. 

In large departments, duplicate files 
are sometimes kept, in part, in such 
form and in such places as will best 
serve departmental needs. For ex 
ample, information on special skills or 
qualifications may be available directly 
to patrol or detective operations, train 
ing data and evaluation of training 
needs may be in the training office, and 
usually the dispatch office will have 
at its fingertips information relating 
to home address, phone number, family 
status, nearest relatives, blood type, 
and similar information which may be 
needed in emergencies. 

All command and staff officers should 
be encouraged to utilize pertinent in 
formation about subordinates which 
will aid in officer development and use. 
4 system should be devised to assure 
the availability of pertinent facts to 
the appropriate commander, both for 
routine and for non-routine needs. 

As a basic policy, personnel study 
should be directed to 


and research 
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ward improving and ensuring the full 
and effective use of personnel manage- 
ment procedures, investigating and de- 
veloping new procedures, standards, 
and guides, and developing and ana 
lyzing information concerning the more 
utilization of 


effective manpower 


throughout the department. 


Administration of Compensation 


Compensation in its broad aspects 
will encompass all factors relating to 
salaries, allowances, expenses, accept- 
ances of awards, overtime pay (or 
compensatory time), housing and sim- 
ilar appurtenances, retirement, bene- 
fits for injury or illness, increments, 
differentials, and outside employment. 

Because direct compensation, in the 
form of salaries and allowances, 1s 
usually dictated by law, by budget, or 
by regulations having the effect of law, 
many chiefs tend to avoid or ignore 
overall compensation issues as internal 
management problems. 

One of the most serious factors in 
the ever-increasing difficulty of recruit- 
ing and keeping qualified police officers 
is the problem of compensation, It 


may be true that the motivations of 


employees, their total morale, interest 
in their jobs, and dedication to service 
is more directly dependent on the in 
tangible ‘“‘mental wages” of a job 

recognition, working environment, and 
but this 
should in no way negate the import 


Most 


today is 


a “good boss’’, for example 
ance of compensation. labor- 


management conflict over 
compensation, direct or indirect, wages, 


Re- 


gardless of how highly motivated a 


benefits, and “fringe” benefits. 


policeman may be, compensation will 
always be a factor. Financial security 
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is a greater issue today than ever be 
fore in our history; that this is a factor 
in police personnel management can 
no longer be doubted. 

The chief should review all compen 
sation areas with the objective of re- 
vising his policies, if necessary, and of 
giving consideration to those devices 
or methods which will strengthen the 
department’s total compensation pro- 
gram. 

For example: 

L. Comparison of police salaries to 
the wages of unskilled or menial labor 
is a device commonly used to empha 
size the lag in police salary plans. 
While it has a definite intent to show 
inequalities, this kind of comparison 
tends to keep the police at the labor 
level, in the minds of the public. It is 
far better to make salary comparisons 
with the sub-professions and with 
skilled craftsmen and technicians. Not 


only will this provide even more em 


phatic comparison of police salary de 


ficiencies, but it will tend to elevate 
the job of policing in the public mind. 

2. Few police salary schedules pro 
vide for sufficient differential between 
levels. Many police administrators be 
lieve these should be widened, both 
to permit higher scales of supervisory 
and command positions, and to pro 
vide more effective increments within 
ranks. For example, the differential 
at lower levels should be at least 15%, 
according to some authorities, and at 
least 20% While this 


is usually a legislative matter, few 


at higher ley els. 


legislative bodies will provide for ade 
quate differentials on their own initi- 
ative. In considering special and tech- 
nical positions, one must guard strongly 
(Continued on page 24) 
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T* \FFIC DEATHS throughout the na- 
tion came down 1,700 in 1958, the 
Safety Council announced in its year 
end report on street and highway acct 
dents. The council’s estimate in De 
cember indicated a saving of 1,500 
lives. 

The toll was 1958 and 
38,702 in 1957. 1957 toll 
was approximately 900 below the total 
of 39,628 in 


two-year saving of 2,600 lives 


37,000. in 
Since the 


1956, the result was a 


achieved in the face of a 5 per cent 
increase in highway travel for that 
period, 

In 21 of those 24 months the death 
toll came down from the same month 
of the preceding year. For December 
alone trafic deaths totalled 3,600—a 
drop of 3 per cent from 1947. 

The 1958 toll was + per cent below 
1957 1956. It 
was the lowest since the 1954 total of 
35,586. 

Motor 


about 3 


and percent below 


mileage 
1958. 


with the + per cent decrease in deaths, 


vehicle went up 


per cent in Coupled 
this produced a mileage death rate 
(deaths per 100 million vehicle miles) 
of 5.6—an all-time low. This was a 
7 per cent drop from the mileage death 
rate of 6.0 in 1957—a previous record 
low. 

In addition to the fatalities, 1958 
trathe accidents caused approximately 
1.35 million disabling injuries. 

The value of property destroyed and 
damaged in 1958 traffic accidents was 
estimated by the 
$1,850,000,000. — All 


insurance and 


council at 
costs— including 
motor vehicle 
was $5,400,000,000. 


“When you think of the price we 


cost of 


property damage 


are still paying for highway accidents 
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Fatalities cut by 2,600 during 
past two years despite 5 per- 
cent highway 


travel increase 


Revised Figures: 
58 Trafhe Toll 
Reduced by, 1700 


in life and limb and money, there is 
little cause for complacency or satis 
faction over the reduction in the death 
toll,’ commented the council. 

‘‘But there has been sustained im 
provement. And there are indications 
everywhere that the public is becom 
ing more and more aroused over the 
needless bloodshed and destruction on 
the streets and highways.” 

Of 48 states reporting for December, 
19 had increases, 27 showed decreases 
and two had nochange. For the entire 
year 31 states had decreases. 

As compared with the 4 per cent 
decrease in traffic deaths for the entire 
country, 693 reporting cities showed 
For 


December alone these cities had a’ 


a § per cent decrease for 1958, 


per cent decrease from 1957. 
Of the reporting cities, 308 had 
1958 1957. 


Increases were reported by 243, while 


fewer deaths in than in 
142 had no change. 

In December 481 cities had perfect 
records. The three largest were Toledo, 
Ohio (339,500); Wichita, Kan. 
(224,700), and Flint, Mich. (215,600). 
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- yaeaonagraapene attempting to track 
down the causes of traffic accidents 
are being led farther and farther into 


that somewhat unfathomable laby- 


rinth called the human mind. 

More than a few experts in this field 
have come to the conclusion that frus- 
trations, aggressions, fears, complexes, 
and other multi-syllable facets of the 
human personality are directly respon- 
sible for the lion’s share of our nation’s 
traffic toll. 

Across the Atlantic in the British 
Isles, trafhc experts also agree that 
accidents do not just “happen”. They, 
too, believe that a basic cause is human 
error. 

But the British are making an inter- 
esting effort to turn at least one human 
eccentricity into a potent weapon in 
their battle against traffic accidents. 
They are making an unabashed pitch 
to the human ego—that very real sense 
of individual pride that lurks within 
all men—by offering membership in a 
select organization, called the Institute 
of Advanced Motorists, to drivers 
whose skill, knowledge, and alertness 
enable them to pass a rigorous two 
hour, 35-mile driving test. 

With motor vehicles packed into 
every mile of road in the English street 
and highway system, the classic phrase 
“our tight little island” has an omi- 
trathc 


gestion and its related accident rate 


nous meaning as far as con- 
are concerned. 

In view of Britain’s mounting trafic 
toll (267,960 casualties in 1956), the 
Minister of Transport in 1954 was im- 


pelled to suggest the establishment of 


an ‘‘honours degree”’ for drivers as a 
possible aid to road safety. 


As a result of his remarks, the In 
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stitute of Advanced Motorists was 
formed under the chairmanship of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill, A.F.C. The 
Institute is a private, non-profit organ- 
ization governed by a council of public- 
spirited citizens, four of whom are 
members of Parliament. 

The philosophy of the Institute is 
simply that if civilian drivers are to 
be encouraged to improve their stand- 
ards of driving, it is essential that a 
standard should be set, and set high 
enough to present a challenge and in- 
still a sense of pride and achievement 
in those who passed the advanced 
driving test. 

The Institute defines advanced driv- 
ing as “‘getting the best possible prog- 
ress out of your road and your car, 
but with such judgment and consider- 
ation that accidents can’t happen.” 

Incredible though it might appear 
to the average American driver, British 
motorists not only volunteer for the 
the test, but actually pay for the priv 
ilege. A fee of two pounds, two shil 
lings (about $5.80) is charged each 
applicant, and tests are given by ap- 
pointment only. Candidates for the 


“degree”, must have driven for at 


least three vears without conviction 
for dangerous driving or driving while 
under the influence of alcohol. 

According to George Eyles, chief ex- 
aminer of the Institute, all examiners 
are former traffic policemen and holders 
of the Metropolitan Police Class 1 
driver license. Mr. Eyles, himself, was 
with the British Mobile Police for 22 
years. 

The test course is 35 miles of all 
types of road and trafhc conditions 
covering both light and heavy trafic, 
wide and narrow roads, roads regulated 
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Great Britain’s 
‘Honours Degree’ in Driving 


Appeals to Motorists’ Ego 


Drivers not only volunteer for this rugged 
two-hour test, they pay for the privilege 


at 30 m.p.h. and roads which have no 
speed limit. The Institute maintains 
nine provincial testing centers and one 
in London. 

Before starting, the examiner gives 
each driver a “pep talk,” explaining 
that the test is straightforward, with 
no tricks. Instructions as to the route 
to follow would be given clearly and 
in advance. The applicant is expected 
to drive progressively, that is, safely, 
smoothly, and as speedily as road and 
trafic conditions allow. 

During the test, examiners carefully 
note all driving faults on a marking 
sheet which is divided into 25 parts 
covering all aspects of driving. At the 
conclusion of the test they give the 
candidate a summary of their findings, 
including an explanation of the faults 
and advice for dealing with them. 

Slight technical errors do not mean 
failure, but driving which could, or 
does, create danger gets an immediate 
“thumbs down” from the examiner. 

Institute examiners frown on “‘cross- 
ing the hands” during steering, but 
this is less serious than, in the words 
of a writer in the magazine, Punch, 
“driving a yard behind a man who 
might drop a cigarette down his shirt 
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and stand on everything.” 

British, and also European, drivers 
rely on the motor for braking a great 
deal more than most Americans. In 
the test, examiners will give a bad 
mark for coasting into a curve or 
“being out of tune with the gears.” 
They insist on ‘“‘gearing down”’ before 
entering a curve in order to decelerate. 
driver’s powers of 


the 


Testing the 


observation is most important 
single feature of the Institute’s exam- 
ination, and to check this they employ 
a method relatively unknown in the 
United States: commentary driving. 
This that 
motorist give a spoken commentary 


method demands the 
on the way ahead, the possible hazards 
impending, and his plans to avoid 
them. It was developed by the London 
Police Driver School for training and 
grading police drivers. 

The Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University conducted an experi- 
ment in commentary driving as de- 
veloped in the United States by Harold 
L. Smith and John J. 
their work with experienced motor 


Cummings in 


vehicle fleet drivers.* 

*See ‘‘Experimegt in Commentary Driving 
Glenn V. Carmichael and Elbert Hugunin, The 7 
Digest & Review, N 1956. 
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This special test was conducted by 
the Trafic 
with the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 


Institute in cooperation 


partment. Commentary driving and 
the 
ceived a favorable report, according 


Trafic 


drivers 


Smith-Cummings technique re 


to the Institute. 
British 


become members of the 


the 
Institute of 


who pass test 
Advanced Motorists, receive a certifi- 


cate and membership card, and may 


display the I.A.M. badge on their cars. 


Membership can be cancelled at the 
of the 1AM. 


reason of disqualification for driving 


discretion Council by 
by a court of law, failure for other 
reason to continue to hold a driving 
license (issued in Britain by the Min- 
ister of Transport), or conviction for 
offenses as the Council 


such may 


lay down as invalidating membership. 

To criticism that its program merely 
“selects” the drivers who are already 
expert and does little about those who 
really need improvement, the 1.A.M. 
points out that more than 1,000 drivers 
who failed the test have taken the 
trouble to improve their driving and 
pass on their subsequent attempts. 

In addition to its test, which was 
developed in cooperation with, and has 
the blessing of, the Ministry of Trans- 
port, the Institute reports on new auto 
mobiles, and advises on driving. 

As its 


founders believe the day 


reputation grows, Institute 


will come 
when the I.A.M. will have nationwide 
influence as a pow erful force for safe 
driving, affecting even those who do 
not take its test. 








The BORKENSTEIN 
BREATHALYZER 


unshakable witness 
for the prosecution 


The BREATHALYZER determines degree of 
intoxication by chemical tests of breath samples, 
providing an unalterable record, with fingerprint. 
It puts teeth in law enforcement and reduces 
traffic deaths. Invented by Professor Borken- 
stein. of Indiana University, the BREATH- 
ALYZER offers 


1 SIMPLE 
quickly 
court. 


OPERATION 7 easy 


learned and easily explained in 


steps 


2. EASY MAINTENANCE 


ed in manual. 


clearly explain- 


3. HIGH STABILITY-—results unaffected by 


Variations in voltage,chemical strength, etc. 


- LOW COST PER TEST-—inexpensive sup- 
plies used are practically only overhead. 


sma 
#60 BANK J 


a 


Mle Sealey 














STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
Red Bank, New Jersey: 


Please send me Bulletin H-2 


Name 
Title 
Street 
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Tl CONDUCTING FIRST 
NAVY TRAFFIC COURSE 


The first Navy motor vehicle and 


traffic safety course currently is being 


conducted at the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 
The three-week, 100-hour training 
Naval officers and 
who trathe 
safety responsibilities in shore estab- 
United 


program is for 


civilian personnel have 


lishments in the continental 
States. 

In announcing the course, Ray Ash- 
worth, Trafic Institute director, said: 

“We are pleased to be able to pro- 
vide this traffic training for the De- 
partment of the Navy. It has been our 
privilege to offer similar courses for 
the Army since 1946 and for the Air 
Force since 1955. We believe that the 
trafic safety program of the Depart- 


ment of Defense will be materially 


strengthened when the graduates of 


this first Navy course return to their 
duties.” 

Commenting for the Navy, Capt. 
H. L. Mathews (CEC) U.S.N., said: 

‘“Trathe accidents exact a frightful 
price from the Navy each year in lives 
lost, injuries suffered, and property 
damaged. These are losses the Navy 
and the nation can ill afford. The pro 
fessional trafic training Naval person- 
nel will receive at the Traffic Institute 
will fill a great need in the Navy’s 
overall accident prevention program. 
We will watch with great interest the 
efforts of personnel who attend this 
first course in motor vehicle and traffic 
safety. 
obtaining results in the area of off 
duty, offstation accidents, wherein the 

> 


major part of our problem lies.’ 
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We are especially hopeful of 


Glenn V. 
rector of training of the Trafic Insti 


Carmichael, assistant di- 


tute, will serve as course director. In- 
stitute instructors and traffic safety 
authorities from other organizations 
will make up the teaching staff. 

All lecture sessions will be held at 
the Institute’s Training Center, 405 
Church Street, Evanston. 

Among the subjects to be covered 
during the three-week period are: Ac 
cident Causes, Investigation, Recon 
struction, and Analysis; Use of Acci- 
Record Data; Motor 
Administration; Trafic Engineering; 


dent Vehicle 
Driver Improvement Through Educa- 
Police 


Trathe 


tion; Trafic Law Enforcement 
and Courts, and the Military 
Safety Program. 


x ®& 
TPA Grad J. L. Karns Named 


Wisconsin MV Commissioner 


Capt. James L. Karns, chief of the 
Wisconsin State Patrol’s technical ser 
vices section, has been appointed state 
motor vehicle commissioner by Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson. 

Karns, who succeeds Melvin O. Lar 
son, is a graduate of the Trafic In 
stitute’s Trathc Police Administration 
Course, Class of 1956-57 

An Air Force combat veteran of 
World War II, Karns joined the patrol 
in 1951 as a patrolman, rising through 
the ranks of sergeant and lieutenant 
to captain. As chief of technical ser 
vices he had charge of the State Patrol 
Academy, and patrol personnel, rec 
ords, and publications. 

He attended the University of Wis 
1947 to 1949, leaving 


the school for financial reasons 


consin§ from 





Reduce ‘Tomorrow s 
Traffic Toll in the 


Primary School ‘Today 


Nearly four million children now in first grade 
will be ready to drive in 10 short years. What 
kind of traffic behavior will they bring to our 


roads? 


By 
Korest R. Noffsinger, Ph.D. 
Training Division 
The Traffic Institute 


M° OF 
a 


occurring on our streets and high- 


THE TRAFFIC accidents 
ways can be directly charged to the 
behavior of the people involved in 
them. 

Somehow these people developed 
attitudes that result in actions danger- 
ous to themselves and others in traffic 

they honk at pedestrians, they speed 
up when about to be overtaken, they 
cut in front of through traffic in mak- 
ing left turns, they double-park in 
areas straddle lane 


congested and 


markers on expressways. 

They failed to develop the appre 
ciations necessary to accident-free 
driving on our highways. They fail 
to appreciate that driving is a priv- 
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These moppets will be ready to driv: 


ilege,,not a right; that courtesy is as 
important on the highway as at the 
club or in the home; that the Golden 
Rule may not be left behind when they 
get behind the wheel. 

These people did not gain an under- 
standing of the sound practices of 
driving or of the purpose and meaning 
of trafic laws. They believe they can 
stop their car on a dime. They believe 
they can drive as well or even better 
with three drinks as with none. They 
believe there’s no danger in passing 
in intersections or on curves. 

They developed Aadits contrary to 
safe driving practice. They follow too 
close, they drive too fast for conditions, 
they slow down but don’t stop at stop 
signs, they jump stop lights. 

Somehow these people failed to de- 
velop ski// in operating their car in 
traffic. 


entering a curve, they turn their wheel 


They brake their car after 
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WYER 
ING 


ve real thing in 10 short years. 


the wrong way in a skid, they over- 
drive their lights at night, they mis- 
judge distance required to pass. 

We can have the safest car it is 
possible to design driven over the 
safest roadway it is possible to build. 
But until we have drivers with correct 
traffic attitudes, appreciations, under 
standings, habits, and skills we are 
sure to have more and more accidents 
and fatalities on our streets and high- 


Ways. 


Children Inherit Traffic Attitudes 


Trafthe behavior begins to develop 
at an early age—years before legal 
Left alone, 
that trafic behavior will develop into 
kind 
presently producing our accidents and 
fatalities. 


driving age is attained. 


the of trafic behavior that is 
For, left alone, sons and 
daughters inherit the traffic attitudes 
and faults of mothers and fathers. 
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But from age five to past legal 
driving age, a substantial part of the 
time of all our future drivers is spent 
in the classrooms of our schools, public, 
private, and parochial. Here they 
come under the influence of the edu- 
cator whose business it is to produce 
the kind of 


successful living in today’s and tomor- 


behav ior necessary to 


row’s society. Successful existence in 
today’s trafic requires behavior that 
assures freedom from trafic accidents: 


requires the possession of correct at 


titudes, appreciations, understandings, 


skills. 


kind of behavior is the responsibility 


habits, and Developing this 
of the educator, a responsibility he 
has by no means fully accepted. 
Last September, nearly four million 
children entered the first grade in the 
elementary schools of our nation. Ten 
short years from now most of these 
will become drivers. 


children new 
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What kind of trathe behavior they 
will have will depend in large part 
upon what kind of training our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools give 
them in the next 10 years. 

If the educator falls down on his 
job, fails to shoulder his full responsi- 
bility, either because of his own in- 


difference or because of the failure of 


the public, both general and official, 
to support him, most of these four 
million new drivers 10 years from now 
will show trathe behavior no better 
than that of their parents. 

If, on the other hand, the educator, 
with full support of the public, both 
general and official, and with inspired 
effort, fully accepts his responsibility 
to instill in youth the attitudes and 
appreciations necessary and develop 
in them the inderstandings, habits, 
and skills required for safe walking 
and driving in trafic, there is every 
evidence that for that gr up accidents 
and fatalities will be greatly reduced. 

Let us explore the objectives that 


must be set up and achieved by the 


educator if he is to accept fully his 


responsibility in the overall program 
of trafic accident reduction. 


Ka : ; 
Elementary School Objectives 


The elementary school child is ex 
posed to many trafic hazards. For the 
first time, perhaps, he crosses streets 
alone on his way to and from school. 
He runs errands. He goes to church, 
to the movies, to the playground. 

He roller skates, he rides a bicvcle, 
he coasts wagons and sleds. Some 
times the pleasure of play overshadows 
his instinctive caution and he dashes 


out into the street. 
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He is beginning to experience the 
thrills, the adventure, the independ- 
ence of determining his own course of 
action. Father or mother or an adult 
is no longer with him to make de 
cisions. He needs guides to aid him 
in making his own decisions. He needs 
deterrents to discourage improper ac- 
tion, and even if parents or adults 
their actions would 


were available, 


often be poor models for imitation. 
For Grandpa often gets killed stepping 
out from between parked cars, mother 
often causes brakes to screech as she 
strolls across the street in the middle 
of the block to gossip with a neighbor, 
father becomes a pedestrian and dashes 
across the street to get the Sunday 
paper at the corner drug store. 

Yes, these guides, these curbs, these 
deterrents must be provided in major 
part by other than parents. 


Teachers Can Tell Children “How” 


The teacher in the classroom, if she 
has been adequately trained, can do 
a part of that job. When 
leaves home for school, mother says, 
“Be careful.” 


the children and the teacher discuss 


the child 
But in the classroom, 
how to be careful. They evaluate sate 
and unsafe practices. They observe 
on each other’s trathe 
They 


making. 


and comment 
behavior. acquire guides for 
decision 

Alert teachers capitalize upon in 
cidents of wrong behavior of other 
pupils in the school, of parents or 
other adults in the community. They 
use newspaper stories showing the sad 
consequences of misbehavior in trafic. 

In the English class the pupils write 
a composition on “Watch for Turning 


Cars.” In 


arithmetic they calculate 
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how far a car goes in stopping from 
a speed of 30 miles per hour. Day 
after day, throughout the school year, 
the elementary classroom teacher, 1 
she is trained to do her job and if 
she has available necessary guides and 
instructional materials, instills in the 
children attitudes and develops in 
them habits that will keep them safe 


in traffic. 
School Safety Patrols 


The principal of the elementary 
school down the street from your 
home also has a part to play. His 
is the responsibility of seeing to it that 
the pupils travel to and from school 
as safely as it is reasonable to expect 
and to do so without being overpro 
tective. The school safety patrol or 
ganization is the device for this pur 
pose. The principal or a member of 
his staff, often with the help of the 
police, must determine the most used 
and most hazardous intersections, se 
lect the children that are to man the 
corners, see that they are thoroughly 
trained for this important. service, 
find the means for equipping them 
with the traditional Sam Browne belts, 
arrange for them to arrive at their 
posts at the proper time, and care 
fully supervise their behavior while 
on duty. 

Standard rules for the operation of 
school safety patrols have been de 
veloped and widely distributed by 
a number of national organizations. 
When these rules are followed, school 
safety patrol operation becomes one 
of the most effective tools the ele- 
mentary school has for protecting its 
children. At the same time it serves 
its primary purpose as a tool for the | 
educator in developing desirable qual- | 
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Typical Guest 


We've hosted hundreds attending 
these special courses. And you 
can see from this picture how 
comfortable we make them — in 
accommodations only 3 blocks 
from the Northwestern campus. 


When requesting reservations, 
write to Mr. John Poulos (our 
manager) personally. Mention 
the Traffic Institute, and you'll 
get preferred attention — plus 
those special low rates. 


in the heart of 
Evanston, Illinois 





ities of leadership and citizenship. 

In the 35 years since school safety 
patrols first came into existence, there 
have been few instances indeed where 
either patrol members or the children 
But 


in spite of their recognized value, 


they protect have been injured. 


there are still many school authori- 
ties who are reluctant to organize 
school safety patrols. In some quarters 
their legality is questioned and the 
possibility of liability of school authori- 
ties serves as a deterrent. A number 
of states have enacted permissive legis- 
lation providing explicit authorization 
school 


for the operation of safety 


patrols and clarifying the question of 


liabilitv. Such legislation is desirable. 


{dult Crossing Guards 


that 
schools are located on busy streets. 


But it is recognized some 
The intersections where children must 
cross either with or without stop signs 
or signal lights are too hazardous for 
the elementary school child to handle. 
In such instances, the school principal 
must seek assistance from the traffic 
police. As a general practice, many 
police departments have assigned po- 
lice personnel to supervise the safe 
crossing of school children at busy or 
hazardous intersections, both with and 
additional services of 


without the 


school safety patrols. Because of in- 
creased work load and limited person- 
nel, an increasing number of police 
departments are training non-police 
adults and employing them as school 
crossing guards. These curbs serve 
effectively in protecting children at 
intersections where wrong decisions 
would likely prove fatal. 

Not only must the principal set up 
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controls for the pupils crossing the 


street, he must in addition see that 


the hazard of crossing is lessened by 


slowing down the speed of motorists. 
the 
trathe engineer if there is one; if not, 


Here, too, he needs help from 


then from the police. Here there is 
need for authorization for the estab- 
lishment of restricted speed zones 1n 
the vicinity of the school and for rigid 
enforcement by the police and the 
courts. 


Bicycle Safety Programs 


Thousands of elementary school 


children ride bicycles to and trom 


school. In the five to 14 age group, 
350 children died last vear as a result 
of bicycle accidents and 25,000 were 
injured. It is important, therefore, 
that each community have a well de. 
veloped bicycle safety program. 

The schools should play a leading 
role in planning and conducting such 
a program. They are the only agency 
that can effectively reach the bulk of 
the bicycling population. And _ bicy- 
cling safety instruction is a legitimate 
function of the school. Instruction in 
the rules of the road, sound riding 
practices, and all the laws governing 
bicycle riding, and the reasons for 
them, not only will produce safe bi- 
cyclists but also form the foundation 
for safe driving at a later age. 

But good community bicycle safety 
programs must be based upon appro- 
priate state and city legislation. A 
model for such state legislgtion is 
found in Section 11-1200 of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code which provides for 
the regulation of bicycling. For muni- 
cipalities, the Model Traffic Ordinance 
in Section 12 provides for: 1) the 
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safety inspection of bicycles, 2) testing 
of bike owners for knowledge and 
riding ability, 3) registration and li- 
censing of bicycles, and 4) procedures 
for reporting and dealing with ordi- 
nance violations. 

School 
responsibility to 


authorities have a definite 


initiate such pro- 
grams, to give appropriate instruction 
in bicycling, and to cooperate with 
the police in administering and super- 
vising the program, particularly with 
regard to school children during the 
school year. 
Supervision of Program Necessary 

The trafic safety program of the 
elementary school is so important that 
its supervision should not be left to 
chance. The elementary school prin- 
cipal should designate some interested 
and capable teacher to supervise the 
school 


entire safety program, both 


instruction in the classroom and ac 
tivities outside of it. This supervisor 
should assist all teachers in collecting 
and using desirable instructional ma- 
She should 


herself that all teachers are daily tak- 


terials and aids. assure 
ing maximum advantage of opportuni 
ties to teach trafic safety. She should 
supervise the school safety patrols, 
the bicycle program, the student safety 
council. She should work closely with 
the police and other agencies and 
groups involved in the school traffic 
safety program. 


Much 


safety 


trafhc 


elementary 


success of a 


the 


of the 
program of 
school depends upon a whole-hearted 
participation and cooperation of the 
parents of those children. It is, there- 
fore, a responsibility of the elementary 
school principal to develop through the 
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parent-teacher association and other 
parent groups an understanding by 
the parents of the school’s program 
and a_ healthy 
the 

and the children. 


working relationship 


between parents, the teachers, 


Important, too, is the need for the 


principal to work with other leaders 


in the community, both official and 
unofhicial, in the development and co- 


ordination of a sound 


community 
wide traffic safety program. 

The superintendent of schools in a 
city or county school system should 
be given the responsibility of desig 
nating a qualified person on his staff 
to supervise and coordinate instruction 
in safety and other traffic safety activ- 
ities among the elementary schools in 
his jurisdiction. This supervisor should 
assist local school safety supervisors in 
their work, provide suggestions for 
adapting state curriculum guides to 
local needs and situations, and serve 
as liaison between the state depart 
ment of education and the local school 


safety supervisor. 


State Department of Education 


The state department of education 
should, with the help of capable cur 
riculum experts, develop guides for the 
teaching of traffic safety in the ele 
mentary schools of the state. Such a 
guide should be adaptable to the needs 
of each community by including out 
lines and objectives for each grade 
level, illustrative units of work, and 
sources of subject matter and instruc 
tional aids. The guide should provide 
local supervisors and teacher groups 
with techniques for the study of acci 
dent reports, with procedures for sur 


veying transportation facilities, high 
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ways, and sidewalks, with principles 
for the selection of content at each 


grade level and with methods of evalu- 


The 


guide also should show how traffic 


ating trafic safety instruction. 


safety instruction can be integrated 
into practically all the subjects of the 
elementary curriculum. 

The state superintendent of educa- 
tion should designate a qualified mem- 
ber of his department to be responsible 
for the elementary trafic safety edu- 
cation program for the state. Such a 
safety supervisor should be provided 
with adequate staff to carry out his 
responsibilities. 

In order to assure that teachers and 
supervisors in the elementary schools 
of the state are properly qualified to 
teach trafic safety, the teacher cer- 
tification agency should set up certain 
minimum requirements in the area of 
trafic safety as a prerequisite for 
certification for both teachers and 
supervisors. 

In some states, trafic safety educa- 
tion has been made compulsory in the 
elementary schools through legislation, 
Such 
simple. It needs only to provide that 


legislation may be relatively 
trafhc safety education be taught in 
every elementary school in the state 
and that the state superintendent of 
education be authorized to provide 
1) teacher certification requirements, 
2) an instructional guide for teachers, 
and 3) adequate supervision of the 


program throughout the state. 


(Editor’s Note: Objectives of the 
secondary schools in the traffic accident 
prevention-program will be discussed in 
a future issue of Trafic Digest & Re 
view.) 
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POLICE PERSONNEL. . . 
(Continued from page 12) 
against a tendency to establish civil 
service (or similar) restrictions or lim- 
itations merely for the purpose of pro- 
viding for reasonable salary differ- 
entials. Typically encountered is the 
difference between “‘sergeant”’ and ‘‘de- 
tective’’, ‘‘lieutenant’’ and ‘“‘detective’’, 
or “patrolman” and “‘motorcycle ofh- 
ce. etc. There is no objection to such 
pay differentials, but problems of 
transfer and assignment become un- 
duly cumbersome when civil service 
categories are established for all jobs. 
3. There are those who believe in 


ranks, 


Those who support in- 


increments within and those 
who do not. 
crements don’t always agree on their 
purpose or on policy. One view is that 
they should not be ‘“‘automatic’’, and 
therefore should be awarded only for 
meritorious service as an incentive for 
greater effort. Another popular view 
is that their basic purpose is to en 
courage continuance in service, to fill 
the gap between rank levels, and thus 
they should be withheld only in ex 
treme cases. Which of these views is 
the more valid will depend upon local 
factors and administrative policy. For 
most departments there is a broad 
middle ground in which both prof. 
ciency and length of service can be 
promoted. 

4. Today most police agencies pro- 


vide for allowances of one sort or 


another—use of private automobiles, 
clothing purchase, clothing mainte- 
nance, equipment, ammunition, per 
diem away from “home base” etc. At 
one time these allowances were 
awarded essentially in lieu of salary, 
but it is now generally recognized that 
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they are for the benefit of the employer 


and therefore should be considered 


apart from salary. They should be 
based on reasonable costs and needs, 
and not set so low as to incur hard- 
ships, nor so high as to promote abuses. 

5. Restrictions against the outside 
employment of police officers have 
been relaxed in recent years until it 
has almost become accepted as a “‘way 


of life’. Granted, the lag in police 


salaries and the skyrocketing cost of 


living make it almost mandatory in 
many Cases to approve of outside em- 
ployment, as a matter of necessity. 
But this in no way should establish 
outside employment as a_ desirable 
policy, or to help keep police salaries 
down. <A “‘carte blanche’ policy, or 
unrestricted outside employment, can 
lead only to trouble. Limitations 
should be placed on the kind of out 


side work permitted, and on the num- 


ber of hours per day or per week of 


such employment. Procedures should 


be prescribed to assure the proper en 


dorsement, supervision, and control of 


outside work. The basic policy should 


be that it not conflict with the job 


requirements or the best interests of 


the department, or that it permits the 
conversion of the police status of the 
officer, or police information, for pri- 
vate gain. 

6. Retirement systems in the past 
have been unrealistic in their approach 
to problems. Their basic purposes 
should be to encourage continuation 
in service, to provide a foundation for 
economic security, and to encourage 
thrift and good management in the 
employee. Pensions should not be 
gratuities. It is now generally accepted 
that police pension plans should be 
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actuarially sound, or reasonably so, 
and not depend solely upon the public 
treasury. 

Employees should participate on an 
equitable basis, with the privilege of 
increasing their participation if they 
so desire. Pensions should prov ide for 
a reasonable standard of living, pro 
vided the employee has not squan 
dered his resources during his gainful 
years. On the other hand, retirement 
should not be so attractive that it en- 


courages men to quit their police jobs 


just as they reach the peak of effec 


tiveness. 


Employees Facilities and Associations 

The basic policy on employee ser- 
vices, facilities, and associations should 
be a recognition of management’s re 
sponsibility to provide for those which 
are consistent with social and economic 
requirements of modern society, with 
departmental objectives, with com 
pensating policies, and with the ability 
of the department to provide them. 

These services and benefits are some 
times erroneously thought of as “fringe 
benefits’. But they are in no sense 
luxuries or frills, or scmething to be 
provided in place of direct compensa 
tion in police service. Their primary 
purpose is to help fill the needs and 
supply the motivations which are not 
supplied by direct compensation alone. 
The department and the police, rather 
than the police employee, are the real 
recipients. 

Typical of the many areas and con- 
siderations involved are these: 

1. The physical plant of the depart- 
ment, including its various precinct or 
district facilities, should be clean, well 


maintained, and as orderly and con- 
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venient in its arrangement of space as 
reasonably possible. Minimum facil- 
ities for personnel should include locker 
rooms with modern shower and lav- 
atory, a squad room or “‘ready room”’, 
or combination squad room and roll 
call room, facilities for preparing re- 
ports, and such necessities as good 
drinking water, adequate lighting, ef- 
fective room heating or cooling, con- 
venient parking area, and reasonable 
privacy. State agencies, in addition, 
must consider the adequacy of sleep- 
ing, eating, and recreation facilities. 
2. The health and medical program 
of the department should be designed 
to assure the prevention and detection 
of illness, not only of major diseases, 
but of colds, infections, allergies, ailing 
feet, obesity, etc., which can add up 
to a great deal of misery and disability. 
This calls for establishment of rigid 
health standards, thorough and regular 


medical examinations, the follow-up of 


illness and disability reports, the main- 
tenance of a constructive health pro 
gram, the providing of medical bene- 
fits, preferably contributed to by the 
employee, and adequate supervision 
and controls to assure that the pro 
gram will be maintained. 

3. The formation of a police welfare 
or benefit association, within the de 
partment, can help to provide mutual 
aid for memters in times of personal 
calamity. This should be run by the 
employees, but the chief should have 
veto or audit power to prevent devi 
ation from department policy. Fund 
ing should be basically through reason 
able dues. However, special funding 
activities, such as special sales, staging 
of non-scheduled sporting events, spon- 


soring of “first run’’ motion pictures, 
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and genuine police dances or other 


social events, may be needed from 


time to time. However, the depart- 
ment should prohibit raffles or similar 
games of chance, direct public solici- 
tation of cash (or cash in the guise of 
tickets to various enterprises or ques- 
tionable appeal), the sale of ‘‘asso- 
ciate’” memberships in the police as- 
sociation, or any professional promo- 
tion in which the association would 
receive only a fraction of revenues. 
Other internal associations which are 
beneficial to the service might include 
credit unions, and various social, fra- 
ternal, or occupational groups, such as 
the ‘‘patrolmen’s association’’, 


Office 


might well be provided by the depart- 


Ste. 
space for these associations 
ment, but the diversion of office time 
or activity during duty hours to the 
furthering of the association should be 
tightly limited and controlled. 

4+. There are many occupational and 
professional associations for police 
which are making real contributions 
to individual departments and to police 
service as a whole, through the pooling 
of experience and bringing public and 
official attention to bear on problems. 
Some of these have to do with im 
proving the overall status of policing, 
with developing and refining standards 
and techniques, and with working for 
better legislation affecting police man 
agement as well as the work of the 
police. 
Police Unionism 

The whole question of police affli 
ation with national labor unions is 
reaching a climax. Labor officials will 
point out that affiliation of police with 


national unions derives from a desire 


by police personnel to have the support 
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of labor’s potential political influence 


in improving compensation, hours of 
work, or silimar working conditions. 
On the other hand, police adminis- 
trators will argue that police officers 
are not labor in the common sense, 
but public officials, that police mem- 
bership in unions serves mainly to 
swell union treasuries 


and increase 


the power of union leaders, and that ° 


unions provide no benefits that cannot 
otherwise be obtained. 

(The Traffic Institute can take no 
stand in an issue of this kind. As the 
issues and objectives of the present union- 
ization pressure becomes more sharply 
defined, and the complex issues of law 
and ethics can be separated from those 
of prejudice and emotion, the Traffic 
Digest & Review will attempt an objec- 
tive summarization of this important 
matter. Meanwhile readers should read 
“Police Unions” by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police.— Editor.) 
Performance Evaluation 

An effective performance evaluation 
system must provide for a number of 
basic needs in a department: 

1. To identify for the individual, 
and the department, how the em- 
ployee is doing in terms of selected 
criteria. 

2. To provide a guide in the devel- 
opment of the individual, to improve 
his total effectiveness in his job. 

3. To identify strengths or weak- 
nesses in the departmental program 
for personnel development. 

4. To provide a systematic basis to 
guide or support judgments as to pro- 
motions, transfers, special assignments, 
and remuneration of employees. 

With these objectives in mind, the 
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chief must shape his policies and pro 
cedures to devise and implement an 
administrative system which will pro- 
duce the desired results. Some of the 
key elements of such a system follow. 

There must be agreement among 
commanders and supervisors as to 
what is acceptable or desirable per- 


All 


standards or criteria must be realis- 


formance for each job identified. 


tically derived and objectively defined 
in terms of the fundamental job re- 
quirements, so that the individual will 
be rated against the job rather than 
against other individuals. 

Clear understanding by all com- 
manders and supervisors is needed as 
to the purposes of performance evalu- 
ation, as to the translation of perform- 
ance into the standards which have 
been defined, and as to procedures 
which will assure valid and equitable 
appraisals. 

A form and instructional guides must 
be developed to reduce appraisals to 
a standard and useful format, without 
producing only an arbitrary number 
or ‘rating’. Numerical factors are 
only incidental to performance evalu- 
ation, and the form must be recognized 
as an analytical tool rather than an end 
in itself. Strengths as well as weak- 
nesses of employees must be reflected 
in the form. 

There must be assurance that the 
individual employee has the oppor- 
tunity to participate in his own devel- 
opment. His signature on the evalu- 
ation report, attesting that he has read 
and discussed the report with his supe- 
rior, is a first step in obtaining his 
participation. 

There must be assurance that the 
performance evaluation report will be 
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used as the basic guide in employee 


development, not only for operational 


levels, but for each successive level of 


supervision in turn. Otherwise it de- 
generates into mere activity. 

The frequency of formal perform- 
ance evaluation reporting depends on 
a number of factors. Assuming that 
job training and supervision are ade- 
quate, it should be done at least semi 
annually for probationary employees 
at operational level, and oftener for 
probationary officers in supervisory 
positions. For others the evaluation 
report should be made at least annually. 
It must be remembered that actual 
evaluation is a constant and continu 
ing process, with corrective action 
being taken as often and to the extent 


needed. 
Positive’ Discipline 


Police administrators readily recog 


nize and understand the meaning of 


negative discipline—the means provided 
for dealing with delinquents or non- 
But the 


importance of positive discipline are 


conformists. meaning and 


not so readily understood. By positive 


discipline is meant the means to de 
velop within the subordinate a willing 
ness to comply, a desire to follow, an 


esprit-de-corps which obtains desired 


performance without compulsion or 


the use of sanctions. 

Unless the job of providing positive 
discipline has been properly done, 
largely 


sake. 


Some of the important tools to de- 


negative discipline becomes 


punishment for punishment’s 
velop positive discipline are: 
1. Providing job opportunity 
making the employee feel that he has 
and a 


a chance for advancement, 
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worthwhile career ahead of him in 
police service, in which the rules for 
advancement are fair, impartial, and 
clearly laid out. 

2. Giving appropriate recognition 
credit where credit is due, a feeling of 
importance in the job he is doing, that 
he is valued as an individual and not 
only as an impersonal cog in a machine, 
and using his qualifications to the 
fullest. 

3. Communication—giving him a 
chance to express himself, keeping him 
in the know, particularly in letting him 
know how he ts doing. 

Many police administrators today 
complain of the indifference of em 
ployees toward their jobs, with the 
result that the public has lost much 
of the respect for policing, and _police- 


Much of 


exists, can 


men, that it should have. 
this indifference, where it 
be traced directly to a lack of pe sitive 
discipline. Where only negative dis 
dipline 1s recognized, employees tend 
to contorm to the degree necessary to 
keep them ‘‘off the carpet’’. 
The 


policy is one of the most difficult yet 


formulation and drafting of 
one of the most important tasks of the 
administrator. Since police statements 
form the basis for direction, they must 
be skillfully drawn to cover the im 
portant decision-making areas; they 
must be clearly and definitely stated, 
yet not so detailed or restrictive as to 
preclude flexibility. To dev elop policy 
statements, begin to write them. Then 
apply them, review them, re-write them, 
and support them with adequate pro 


Skill 


cedural guides and directives. 


and effectiveness in stating policy will 


progress, and needs for policy guides 


will become more and more defined. 
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INCREASED PATROL . . . 

(Continued from page 7) 
tration of one enforcement 
each 3 miles of highway showed re 
ductions in the number of personal 
injury and fatal accidents after one 
full year of operation that would be 
accounted for by chance only once in 
a thousand times. 

Test Route 2 with a concentration 
of one enforcement unit for every 6.5 
miles of highway and Test Route 3 
with a concentration of one unit for 
each 13 miles of highway both showed 
reductions in personal injury and fata! 
accidents that could be explained by 
chance only one in a thousand times. 

Test Route 4+ with a concentration 
of one unit for each 26 miles of high 
way did not show a reduction that 
was significant during its first full year 
of increased patrol. 

Property damage accidents did not 
show the same consistency in reduc 
tions as did fatal and personal injury 
accidents. In some cases there were 
significant reduction and in others no 
change was observed. We may specu 
late that the difference between prop 
erty damage and injury-fatal accidents 
is due to: 
the 


part of more serious accidents to 


/. Greater responsiveness on 
increase in the number of patrol 
units 
Increase in the number of minor 
property damage accidents re 
ported to authorities as the result 
of increased patrol units on the 
route 
Data to verify either one of these 
hypotheses are not now available al- 
though we tend to give more credence 
to the latter. 
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unit for 


The reductions recorded in injury- 
fatal accidents on the first three test 
routes assumes more importance when 
we view it in light of the accident ex 
perience throughout the state, for the 
same period of time, but on highways 
where no additional enforcement units 
were placed. These highways recorded 
slight increases in the number of fatal 
injury accidents supporting the con 
that reductions on the 


clusion test 


section were not due to a general 
decrease in accidents throughout the 
state but were due to the additional 
enforcement units. 
In comparing all four test routes we 
may reach some tentative conclusions. 
7. Addition of enforcement units to 
a given stretch of highway re- 
duces the frequency of fatal and 
personal injury accidents if the 
miles traveled per patrol unit 
When 


observed is 13 or less. 


miles traveled per patrol unit 
observed reaches 26 the frequen- 


cy of accident occurrence shows 


no significant change 


Property damage accidents do 
not show as consistent reductions 
as fatal and personal injury acci 
dents. This may be attributed to 
the fact that property damage ac 
cidents are more susceptible to 
changes in the completeness with 
which they are reported 

One measure of patrol effective 
ness is the average frequency 
motorists traveling 


Ww ith W hich 


a section of highway will pass 


a patrol unit. 
Effect of Enforcement on Traffic Volumes 
A question frequently raised is ““Do 
additional patrol units on a highway 
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divert trafic if an alternative route 
is available.”” To answer this question 
two routes were selected which 


parallel to test routes. 


ran 
These routes 
were so located that they offered driv- 
ers a choice. One route had a con- 


siderable quantity of patrol units 


assigned. The other route, while less 
desirable in terms of design charac- 


teristics, had no enforcement units 


assigned. Both routes would require 
a driver to drive approximately the 
same distance to reach a common des- 
tination. 

After additional enforcement units 
had been in operation a full year 
changes in the traffic volume of both 
the test route and parallel route were 
measured. Both routes showed normal 
volume increase that could be expected 
on the basis of the past yearly volume 
trends. 

These results lead to the conclusion 
that an increase in the number of en- 
forcement units at least to levels used 
in this study does not provide sufficient 
cause for drivers to change their travel 
habits. 


Effect of Enforcement on Vehicle Speeds 


A partial analysis of the effects of 


additional enforcement units on ve- 
hicle speeds was carried out. Sig- 
nificant findings were: 
1. The per cent of vehicles traveling 
in excess of the legal speed limit 
did not show any decrease which 
could be attributed to the in- 
crease in enforcement units 
The average speed of vehicles on 
the test routes did not show any 
change which could be attributed 
to the increases in enforcement 
units 


3. The variance or range of speeds 
about the average did show a 
decrease which was associated 

with increases in the number of 
enforcement units 
Since these findings are in general 
contrary to popularly held beliefs con 
cerning the effect of enforcement on 


vehicle speeds there is little question 


that the implications raised here should 
be explored further under more care- 
fully controlled experimental  situa- 
tions. 


Further Considerations 


This study suggests that when the 
number of miles travelled per patrol 
unit observed is more than 26 no 
measurable changes in the accident 


When such M 


values are as small as 13 significant 


frequency occurs. 
reductions in the accident rate lead 
to the inference that the critical level 
lies somewhere between 13 and 26. 
Experimental work now in progress 
may be expected to add further to 
the development of a criterion for 
determining critical levels for man- 
power assignment. 

A more complete inquiry into the 
relationship between the type of tactics 
used by enforcement units and the 
severity of penalties assessed by courts 
and behavioral changes in the driving 
population needs to be undertaken. 
It is logical to assume that certain 
types of tactics or differences in pen- 
alties will have greater effect on driving 
behavior than others. It is important 
that enforcement tactics which have the 
greatest effect on driving behavior be 
identified so that more precise methods 
of enforcement predicting effect on acci- 
dent frequency can be developed. 
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KNOW THE 


LAW 


Persons Subject to the 


Trafic Laws—Part I 


By Rosert L. Dontcan, General Counsel, 
and Epwarp C. Fisuer, Associate Counsel, The Traffic Institute 


GENERAL RULE, trafhc laws 


SA 
A apply to all persons not expressly 


excepted from their operation. The 
Uniform Vehicle Code! provides: 
“Tt is unlawful and, unless other 
wise declared in this chapter with 
respect to particular offenses, it is 
a misdemeanor for amy person to do 
any act forbidden or fail to perform 
any act required in this chapter.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 
‘‘Person”’ is defined as “‘every natural 
person, firm, copartnership, associa- 
tion or corporation.’ “‘Driver’’ is de 
fined as “every person who drives or 
is in actual physical control of a ve- 
hicle.””* 

Statutory rules of the road com- 
monly refer to persons driving or 
“motor ve- 


operating ‘‘vehicles’’ or 


hicles.”” Modern statutes patterned 


after the Uniform Vehicle Code some- 
times refer to persons “‘in actual phys- 


ical control’’ of vehicles. The term 


‘‘vehicle”’ as employed in such statutes 
obviously defines a far broader cate- 
gory than “motor vehicles.’ “‘Vehicle”’ 
comprehends virtually all types of con- 


veyances, while “‘motor vehicle’ is 


restricted to a limited class or type 


. Sec. 11-102 (1956). 

2. See. 1-144, Uniform Vehicle Code (1956) 

3. See. 1-114, Uniform Vehicle Code (1956) 
. Secs. 1-114 and 1-140, Uniform Vehicle Code 
. See. 1-184, Uniform Vehicle Code (1956). 

3. Sec. 11-1202, 
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1956). 


of transport. ‘“‘Vehicle” is ordinarily 
defined as: 
“Every device in, upon or by 


which any person or property is 


or may be transported or drawn 
upon a highway, excepting devices 
moved by human power or used 
exclusively upon stationary rails or 
tracks.” 

This 


transportation except street cars, rail- 


would include every means of 
road equipment, and such vehicles as 
may be operated by human hand or 
foot power. And by a separate section 
even these latter are usually included 
within the scope of rules of the road, 
as illustrated by the Code provisions 
relating to persons riding bicycles: 
“Every person riding a bicycle 
upon a roadway shall be granted all 
of the rights and shall be subject 
to all of the duties applicable to the 
driver of a vehicle by this act, ex 
cept as to special regulations in this 
article and except as to those pro- 
visions of this act which by their 
nature can have no application.’’® 
with 
reference to persons riding animals 


The same provision is made 


or driving animal-drawn vehicles: 


See Know the Law, pp. 60-68. 





“Every person riding an animal 
or driving any animal-drawn vehicle 
upon a roadway shall be granted all 
of the rights and shall be subject 
to all of the duties applicable to the 
driver of a vehicle by this chapter, 
except those provisions of this chap- 
ter which by their very nature can 
have no application.’”7 
It is important to recognize that 

modern trafic regulations, particularly 
those patterned after the Uniform Ve 
hicle Code, no longer refer to ‘‘motor 
to 


vehicles”’ in 


order to come within the cov erage of 


any extent. Thus, 
such regulations it is not necessary 
that a person be operating a vehicle 
which is self propelled. He may be 
riding a bicycle, or a horse! 

In a Kansas case decided in 1954, 
a person was riding a horse along the 
highway at night when he was struck 
by a truck and badly injured. The 
horseman brought suit for damages 
against the truck driver who claimed 
the plaintiff was negligent in not hav- 
ing his horse equipped with lights as 
required by the Kansas law relating 
to vehicles. Under provisions of the 
Kansas statutes in conformity with 
the Vehicle Code, the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas held that a 


Uniform 


horse, while being ridden as in this 
case, is a vehicle and subject to the 
It is 
a device upon 


law requiring lighting at night. 
a means of conveyance 
or by which persons or property may 


be transported on a highway, and 


besides, its rider is made subject to 


‘all of the duties applicable to the 
driver of a vehicle.’’® 


7. See. 11-104 


In an Arizona case decided in 1941, 
it was held that a horse-drawn wagon 
was a “‘vehicle” within the scope of 
a statute prohibiting the operation of 
vehicles by persons under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. The defendant, 
following his conviction, appealed to 
the Supreme Court contending that a 
team and wagon did not fall within 
the meaning of the word ‘‘vehicle’’ as 
contemplated in the statute, since the 
section defining the offense was found 
in a chapter entitled ‘“‘Motor Vehicles”’ 
and obviously a horse-drawn vehicle 
was not self propelled. In affirming 
the conviction, the Supreme Court 
pointed out that the titles, arrange 
ment, and numbering of the different 
chapters, articles, and sections formed 
no part of the law itself but were in- 
serted by the compiler merely for 
for convenient arrangement and refer- 
ences. The law defined “‘vehicle” in 
substantially the same terms as those 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code,? and the 
held under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor who 


court that a person 
drives a team and wagon is guilty of 
violating the statute, since he 1S oper- 
ating a “vehicle.” 

It 
however, that a horse or other animal 
“vehicle.” In 
1956 the Supreme Court of Wyoming 


so held in a suit for damages suffered 


is not under all circumstances, 


will be considered as a 


by a motorist who collided with a 


horse which defendant 


was leading 


Plaintiff 


horse 


down the highway at night. 


motorist contended the was a 


vehicle and as such was required to 


be lighted, and that the absence of 


8. Conrad v. Dillinger, 176 Kan. 296, 270 P.2d 216 (1954). 


9 
10. 


32 


. v9 supra, 


State v. Stewart, 57 Ariz. 82, 111 P.2d 70 


1941 
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lights was the proximate cause of the 
accident. Wyoming law (Sec. 60-311) 
made persons “riding an animal or 
driving any animal drawing a vehicle 
upon a roadway” subject to the re- 
quirements applicable to vehicles. The 
Supreme Court of Wyoming pointed 
out that the statute did not include 
animals being /ed upon a roadway, so 


Hand 


sleds’® and toboggans,'* being “‘devices 


was inapplicable to the case." 


moved by human power,” are held not 
to be vehicles, so that operators thereof 
are not governed by the vehicle codes. 
A bicycle has been held to be a vehicle, 
and the rider thereof subject to the 
trafic 


being a device “‘used exclusively upon 


laws.'* Likewise a_ streetcar, 


stationary rails or tracks,” is neither 


a vehicle nor a motor vehicle,” so that, 
in the absence of provisions expressly 


applying to streetcar motormen,"* they 


are not subject to the traffic laws. 
Trafic laws apply to all persons who 
come within the scope of their terms, 


whether they be residents or non 


residents of the state.!7 A non-resident 


by operation of a vehicle within the 
boundaries of a state thereby brings 
himself within its laws. 

Trathe laws likewise apply to chil 
dren. An example of this is a Wiscon 
sin case in which a 10-year-old boy, 


carrying his 6-year-old brother on 


Wileox v vo. 289 
Idell v. Day 116 A. 506, 20 ALR 1429 
Illingworth v. Ms n, 135 Me. 159, 192 A. 273 
Miller v. Keller, 263 Wis. 509, 57 N.W.2d 711 
1941 

Peters v. Milwaukee Electric 
See Uniform Vehicle Code 
approaching a stop intersection” and ‘‘a vield sign; 
of authorized emergency vehicle; 11-201, requiring 
requiring motorman to comply 
Paduchik v. Mikoff, 158 Oh 533, 110 N.E.2d 562 
37 S.Ct. ; y1 L.Ed 1916); Hess v. Pawloski 
v. Masci 253, 53 S.Ct. 599, 77 L.Ed. 1158 
Miller v. Keller, n. 14 
D'Ambrosio v. City of P 


295 P.2d 755 (1956 


1953 
533 
R. Co., 217 Wis. 481 
11-403(b) and (e 


st 
222 
S 

18 
19 
20. 
21. 
22 


February, 1959 


pra 
hiladelphia, 354 
61 C.J.S., Motor Vehicles, sec. 714(a), p 


855 
N. 1, supra 


Virginia Transit Co. v. Tidd, 194 Va. 418 


73 S.E.2d 


applying right of way 


Pa. 403, 47 


the crossbar of his bicycle, was struck 
by a motorist and seriously injured. 
The court held the boy was in direct 
of the statute 
which prohibited operation of any 


violation Wisconsin 
vehicle with a person on any portion 
thereof not designed or intended for 
In Penn 
sylvania case decided in 1946, a 12 


year-old boy riding on the tail gate 


the use of passengers.'® a 


of a truck was thrown off and injured 
when the truck struck a hole in the 
A 


prohibited any person from hanging 


pavement. Pennsylvania statute 
onto or riding on the outside of or the 
rear end of any vehicle. The Supreme 
Court held the boy was in violation 
of the statute.'® 


Public Emplovees 


Except in connection with the oper- 


ot 


hicles, the mere fact that one may be 


ation authorized emergency ve 
a public official, or that he may be 
driving a publicly owned vehicle on 
official business, gives him no immun 
ity from operation of the traffic laws.?° 
Under statutory provisions similar to 
those of the Uniform Vehicle Code,” 
it has been held that ‘“‘the drivers of 
police cars, ambulances, and other 
state, county and city owned vehicles 
are subject to all trafic regulations 


unless a specific exception is made.””* 


1922 


110 ALR 1090 


1937 


See also: Bixby v. Ayres, 139 Nebr. 652, 662 


298 N.W 
259 N.W. 724 (1935 

rules to ‘‘motorman of a streetear 
11-405(a)2. requiring motorman to stop upon approach 


motorman to obey traffie control devices; 11-705(d 


with stop sign provisions 


1953 
352 


88 ALR 170 


Kane v. New Jersey 
632, 71 L.Ed. 1091 


S67 , citing 
17 S.Ct 


242 U.S. 160 


Ss 1927); Young 


A.2d 256, 174 ALR 1166 (1946 


105, 408 (1952 





A 1937 Maryland case involved an 
March 4 


1933, on Rhode Island Avenue just 


accident which occurred ; 


outside the District of Columbia. 
State police officers were escorting 
former Governor Ritchie of Maryland 


back to Annapolis following his at- 


tendance at the first inauguration of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt as President 
of the United States. One of the state 
policemen, a Sergeant Dryden, head- 
ing the procession on his motorcycle, 
with siren sounding, collided with a 
bakery truck in or near an intersection 
controlled by automatic signals. In a 
suit brought for injuries which he sus- 
tained, the defense was that the pro- 
cession was disregarding the traffic 
On 
appeal from a judgment for the defend- 


laws, including the speed limits. 


ant, the plaintiff contended that, since 
the motorcycle officers were escorting 
the Governor on an official expedition, 
their right was superior to other users 
of the road, i.e., that they were not 
subject to the rules of the road while 
so engaged. The Maryland Court of 
Appeals rejected this contention point- 
ing out that even though the officers 
were doing patrol duty at the time 
and were officially engaged, they were 


not at that time pursuing violators of 


the law. In affirming the judgment 
the court said: 

‘No such emergency, however, is 
shown as to justify any action on 
the part of the officers to disregard 
the precautions taken to promote the 
safety of the traveling public, or to 
protect the Governor of the state.” 

San 
which prohibited parking of auto- 


Under a Francisco ordinance 


23. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Continental Baking Co., 172 Md. 24 


34 


mobiles between a safety zone and 
an adjacent curb, but containing an 
exception in favor of public utilities 
“while the driver of any such vehicle 
is engaged in the necessary perform- 
ance of emergency duties,” it was held 
that no such exception applied in the 
One 
Foley had parked a utility truck in 


absence of actual emergency. 


the prohibited zone while cleaning, 


servicing, and doing repair work on 
the city street lighting fixtures. Block 
ing the trafic lane in this manner 
caused an accident in which a pedes 
trian was struck and injured by a car 
whose driver had to pass on the wrong 
side of the safety zone. The utility 
the the 
ground that its driver was then en- 
work” within 
the meaning of the ordinance. In 
affirming a judgment for the plaintiff, 
the District Court of Appeal held the 
defendant’s driver in violation of the 


company defended suit on 


gaged in ‘emergency 


ordinance, saying: 

“The law governing this question 
indicates that ‘emergency’ has refer- 
ence to a method adopted as an 
expedient for meeting a situation 
which ordinarily calls for immediate 
action. . The evidence shows 

that to keep the lights on both sides 
of Market street reasonably serviced 
and in repair requires more than a 
work, going 
from pole to pole. Admittedly the 


month’s continuous 
work which Foley was doing, or was 
expected to do, upon the fixtures, 
was routine in nature and was not 
unforeseen, unexpected or the cor- 
had 


condition which 


* * * 


rection of a 


suddenly arisen.” 


190 A. 768 (1937). 
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“The repair vehicle was not used 


in responding to an emergency call, 


nor was it parked as the result of 


its arrival at the scene of an ‘emer 
gency.’ It was simply engaged in 

its normal daily routine of cleaning 

and repairing street light fixtures.’ 

In the absence of specific exemption, 
registration and vehicle licensing re- 
quirements are held to apply to motor 
vehicles owned and operated by a 
municipality, the same as to privately 
owned cars,” and as a registered owner, 


the city may be made a defendant 


upon a charge of illegal parking of 


such vehicles under ordinances which 
establish a presumption that the ve 
hicle was parked by its registered 


York 


City court held the city Department 


owner.”* In such a case a New 
of Sanitation chargeable with a park- 
ing offense committed with one of its 
vehicles, saying: 

“It is no defense that the vehicle 
here involved was being used on 
‘official business’ while parked in 
front of the office of the Department 
of Investigation. It would be dis 

criminatory to exempt a_ publicly 
owned vehicle from the provisions 
of the laws regulating the use of 
public streets by motor vehicles or 
to permit a publicly owned vehicle 
the use of a street denied to the 
public, except, of course, such extra 
ordinary use by emergency vehicles 
necessarily required by a true emer 
gency.””*? 
In another New York case, the same 
reasoning was applied to a probation 


Pacifie Gas & Electric Co 


24. Fennessey v 
5 Preston. 103 Or. 631, 206 P. 304 


25. State v 

26. See 
1958, p. 30 

27. People ex rel. Hunter v 
Court, New York City 


February, 1959 


Traffic Court - 1948 


116 P.2d 479 
23 ALR 414 and note p. 418 (1922 
Presumptions, Inferences and Prima Facie Evidence in Traffic Cases Traff 


Department of Sanitation, 195 


officer engaged in his regular official 
duties at the probation offices in the 
Monroe County Court 
New York. 

required him to use an 
that 


House in 
His 


automobile 


Rochester, duties 


and for reason he left his car 
parked in violation of the half-hour 
parking limit applicable to that loca 
tion. In a prosecution for such vio 
lation, he defended on the ground that 
as a ‘“‘peace officer” he was exempt 
from the Rochester parking regula 
tions. In finding the defendant guilty 
the court said: 

“The ordinance includes the driv 


ers of all vehicles. The defendant 


as a probation officer comes within 


its mandate. That the defendant 
was a public official did not exempt 
him from the mandate of the ordi 
nance. He, like any other citizen, 


must bow to its command. In 
People v. N.Y. 310, 
192 N.E. 588, where the defendant, 


a deputy sheriff, was charged with 


Schwartz, 265 


overtime parking, Chief Judge 
Pound said: ‘Unless some divinity 
doth hedge a deputy sheriff’ he still 
must obey. In the City of Rochester 
v. Lindner, 167 Misc. 790, 4 N.Y.S. 
2d 4, which involved a game pro 
tector charged with violating a speed 
ordinance, . . . Judge Wilder said 
(page 7): ‘It may be that, as applied 
to an official act in an emergency or 
other matter of vital importance to 
the public, “the king can do no 
wrong.” Even so, the public servant 
is not a prince of the royal blood. 


Oficial necessity is not to be mis 


481 (Cal. App. - 1941 


December 


Digest & Revie 


Mise. 233, 86 N.Y.S8.2d 437, 440 (City 


Magistrate's 


35 





taken for personal privilege, nor 
It is 
not urged that officers of the Pro- 
bation Department are either 


authority for impeccability.’ 


hedged around by Divinity, or as- 
sumed to be ‘princes of the royal 
blood.’ 

“There are certain emergencies 
which may create immunity. A 
police officer must exceed the speed 
limit in order to catch a violator. 
Necessity permits him to escape its 
mandate. Edberg v. Johnson, 149 
Minn. 395, 184 N.W. 12. .... The 
regular duties of a probation officer 
do not create a continuing emer- 
gency which warrants his parking 
overtime. There was no _ present 
compelling necessity in the case at 
The 


in the performance of his regular 


bar. defendant was engaged 

duties. In parking over thirty min- 

utes, he violated the ordinance.’”5 

In the Schwartz case cited in the 
foregoing quotation from the New 
York Court of Appeals, the deputy 
sheriff defended a prosecution for vio- 
lating the parking ordinance on the 
ground that he used the car on official 
business and that no other parking 
facilities were afforded for the vehicle. 
In affirming his conviction the court, 
in addition to the quoted language 
above, continued: 

“The county can provide parking 
space to keep the cars of the deputy 
sheriffs off the street. Until then 

deputy sheriffs are like common 


folks in 
was a civil deputy, not on police 
duty. 


this respect. Defendant 
No emergency excused him. 
He parked his car on the street for 
his personal convenience and was 
subject, like others, to the terms 
of the ordinance.’””” 
Other Persons 

The mere fact that a vehicle is an 
ambulance does not exempt its driver 
from observance of the traffic rules.*° 
In the absence of statute granting 
exemption in emergency cases, an am 
bulance is considered as an ordinary 


vehicle.*! 


Even where such exemption 


is granted, it does not apply in the 
absence of an emergency situation. 
While fire and police vehicles respond- 
ing to emergency calls are generally 
granted exemption, there has been a 
distinct tendency on the part of law- 
makers and courts to restrict such 
preference in case of ambulances.* 
This is particularly true as applied to 
private ambulances and it is generally 
held they enjoy no preference.** Like- 
wise, in the absence of emergency, 
there is no right inherent in the office 
of sheriff permitting him to violate 
the speed laws.* Even in emergency 
cases, no such right 1s granted to or- 
dinary motor vehicle operators in the 
absence of statute so providing. As 
one of the New York courts said, in 
holding a physician subject to the 
tratic laws: 


“A physician has no rights upon 


. City of Rochester v. Tutty, 169 Mise. 358, 6 N.Y.S.2d 975, 977 (City Court of Rochester, Criminal Branch, - 1938). 
29. People v. Schwartz, 265 N.Y. 310, 192 N.E. 588 (1934). 
30. Simpkins v. Barcus, 168 Pa. Super. 195, 77 A.2d 717 (1951) 


31. Manhattan For Hire Car Corp. v. O'Connell, 194 Va. 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 
32. Muldoon v. Kepner, 141 W. Va. 577, 91 S.E.2d 727 (1956) 
See Right of Way in Trafic Law Enforcement, Fisher, sec. 8.1, n.10. See 


emergency vehicles in article to follow. 


34. See O'Neil & Hearne v. Bray's Admx., 262 Ky. 377. 90 S.W.2d 353 
Smith v. Dallas, ete. Ry 
App. 567, 


37 S.E.2d 479, 483 (1946); 
35. Archer v. Aristocrat Iee Cream Co., 87 Ga 


36 


1952 

also full discussion of authorized 
1936); Vaughn v. Oates, 128 W.Va. 554, 
250 S.W.2d 256 (Tex.Cr.App. - 1952) 

7 


4 S.E.2d 470 (1953) 
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our highways superior to that of any 


other motorist. The law is no re- 
specter of persons, and all must bow 
in obedience to it, and he who vio- 


We 


understand 


lates one does so at his peril. 
can, however, readily 
that emergencies may occasionally 
confront a physician who may be 
called in a ‘life or death’ case, where 
his haste to give relief can be par- 
tially excused or entirely overlooked. 
Such excuse, being ever present in 
the mind of a physician, may readily 
be used as a subterfuge to defeat 


the ends of justice.’”* 


4 motorist is not entitled to violate 
trafic regulations notwithstanding he 
is on an errand of mercy attempting to 
rush an injured person to the hospital,*” 
even when escorted by highway patrol- 
man.** A tow truck actively engaged 
in a rescue operation is not an emer 
gency vehicle, unless so designated by 
statute, and is subject to the traffic 
laws.*9 


(Part 2 of this article will be published 
in the March issue of Traffic Digest & 
Review. The authors will discuss traffic 
laws as applied to federal employees 
and officers, specifically those operating 
a vehicle while concerned with carrying 
the United States mail.) 


People v. Seidler, 107 Mise. 67, 176 N.Y.S. 677 
1919), suggesting such a person might be ex- 
cused, within the discretion of the court, for a 
violation committed while hurrying to a bona fide 
emergency case. 
Hatfield v. Thomas 
1947). 

. West v. Crum, 75 Ariz. 13, 251 P.2d 311 (1952). 
See also Falasco v. Hulen, 6 Cal.App.2d 224, 44 
P.2d 469 (1935), holding exemption not applicable 
to township constable carrying injured ,child to 
hospital, under escort of state patrolman, since 
constable was not within terms of controlling 
statute. 

Hisaw v. Hendrix, 
22 ALR2d 285, 290 


186 VA. 7, 41 S.F.2d 
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54 N.M 
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119, 215 P.2d 598 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 
MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 


Institute TPA Graduates 
Head Chicago Captains’ List 


Four of the five highest marks in 
a recent Chicago Police Department 
captains’ examination were made by 
graduates of the Trafic Institute’s 
Trathc 


(the “Long Course’’). 


Police Administration Course 

Number one on the list is James B. 
Conlisk, Jr., deputy chief of traffic, 
TPA Class of 1954-55; second is John 
D. Madl, trafic division, Fall Class 
of 1947; fourth on the list is Hamilton 
W. Pool, traffic division, Fall Class of 
1948; and fifth is Merlin J. Nygren, 
traffic division, Class of 1956-57. 

The men were among 120 lieutenants 
on the police department who took the 
captains’ exam. 
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What ARE 
the answers? 
It would be wonderful 
to list them in order: 
1, 2, 3—without any 
equivocation on our side, and expecting no 
challenge from yours! 
It's not — and it should not be—a cut and 
dried formula under existing codes, for that 
could only be arbitrary or discriminatory 
too tough or too soft! 
The answer to muffler problems everywhere 
calls for two-way objectivity, fairness and a 
willingness to hear the other side—and a 
desire to talk the case out to a fair, workable 
conclusion 
We may not have pat answers to make your 
job easier, but we'd like to share with you 


some of our thinking on 
igen =i equitable solutions to 
INI AL IMIA\ 


muffler problems. 
Write — 
NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 


MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
2915 W. Olympic Bivd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





University Microfiims Com 
Attn: Patricia Colling, Editor 
313 North let Street 

Ann Arborn, Mich. 


Good Police Work 
Needs Good Police 


To meet this need, the Traffic Institute several 
years ago launched a short course training pro- 
gram in important police management subjects. 
We offer it now for the fifth straight year, with a 
number of improvements in the organization and 
presentation. 


TRAINING METHODS AND PROGRAMS 
March 16-27, 2 weeks; tuition: $110. 


This course can help you improve your training 
program in all its phases: (1) recognizing specific 
training needs, (2) using training programs and tech- 
niques that most effectively meet these needs, and 
(3) employing sound educational principles and 
methods in all teaching processes. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT FOR POLICE 
April 6-24, 3 weeks; tuition: $165. 

This course will concentrate on principles, policies, 
and processes through which police administrators 
can bring back to their departments the participation 
in personnel management and the control over per- 


sonnel to the maximum degree permitted by the laws 
and policies of the systems in which they work. 


OPEN TO: chiefs, executive officers, staff respon- 
sible for personnel or training, and understudies to 
these positions. 


For additional information write: 


THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Illinois 


DIRECTOR 
OF TRAINING 





